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EDITORIAL 


It is very pleasing to be able to include in the 1978 Transactions papers 
by two new contributors, both young people of the generation on which the 
future activities of the Society must largely depend. It is greatly to be 
hoped that further contributions will follow. 


In his report on the quite remarkable amount of pottery found at 
Grimstone Manor Farm, Mr. Raymond Hayes reminds us of the very 
considerable number of early pottery kilns in the Ryedale area, With the 
local clay obviously being suitable for making domestic pots, it seems 
surprising that the industry died out so early. 


Mrs. Allison's account of the story of Seamer Village Green highlights 
the disappearance of this aspect of medieval life. Seamer is indeed 
fortunate in being able, partly through Mrs, Allison's researches, to retain 
a good part of its old Green. Vestiges of the one-time Village Green can 
be detected in some of our other local villages still (and form an interesting 
facet of Field Archaeology that anyone can carry out) but now lost beyond 
any reasonable chance of recall, 


Although Scarborough can no longer depend on the herring for much of 
its prosperity, it is apparent from Mr. Vasey's article that at one time, 
this source of local wealth was of paramount importance. Indeed many of 
us can well remember the enormous number of herring landed at Scarborough 
before the last war. 


The paper by Mr. Pearson confirms the gratifying amount of investigation 
now being done by our younger members before rebuilding in the Old Town, 


The Index of Archaeological Work in our locality, edited by Mr. Douglas 
Smith, makes its usual attractive reading, it is re-assuring to find so much 
work going on in the district, 


The Editor will be happy to discuss contributions for the next 
Transactions, 


F,C, Rimington, 
Cherry Tree Cottage, 
Burniston. 


POST-MEDIE VAL POTTERY AT GRIMSTONE MANOR FARM, 
NEAR GILLING, RYEDALE, SE. 61957148 
By R.H. Hayes 


Grimstone now consists of a group of scattered farmsteads replacing a 
medieval village(1). It lies on the slope of the Howardian Hills at 300ft. 
above sea-level. The manor house was rebuilt in 1900 in Tudor style, the 
manor farm is just below to the north-east, 


In following a pipe-line at the farm between the barn and the cross- walk 
of the outbuildings, a large quantity of post-medieval pottery was found about 
30cm. below the surface of the yard, it was thought at the time to be a kiln 
site. Mr. and Mrs. R.T. Kelsey, the owners, kindly gave permission for 
us to excavate the site and helped in other ways. 


No kiln was found however in the 25 days excavation between September 
29th and October Ist, 1977, Instead an oval pit, 1.5m. by 1.3m. and 70-80cm. 
deep was found cut into the yellow sandy shale. The upper portion was under 
25-30cm. of rubble, earth and cobbles forming the present surface of the 
farmyard. Below this was a 40-50cm. mass of potsherds, many being kiln- 
wasters, distorted and cracked, some glazed, together with burnt earth, clay 
and stones - all packed very tightly into the pit with soft buff to grey clay 
adhering to them. There were also pieces of tile, some iron bands and 
brick-like material, possibly kiln lining. The lowest layer was on clean 
yellow unburnt shale so it was clear that the pit was not part of the furnace 
though it may have been intended for such use, Instead it had been filled 
with the wasters and debris of a nearby kiln, possibly now under the farm 
buildings. 


The ware was hard stony grey or sandy-buff fabric, the exteriors orange 
tile-like some over-fired to brown, red or grey. The glaze was usually 
bright green to olive green though several had a dull matt glaze, especially 
the platters or dishes. Some hada metallic gloss, others were brown and 
flakey. The bases were usually glazed inside but only in patches on the 
underside - many were unglazed below the sides. 


The sherds can be divided into 6 types. 


1, The most common was the large jar or cistern with 2 to 4 handles almost 
invariably the strap type. Several had bung-holes just above the base, though 
strangely enough no bungs were found in the pit, Other jars were bucket- 

shaped with thick heavy bases. Over 130 rims, 70 handles and more than 100 
bases of this type were recovered. Fig.2, nos.lto 4, bases Fig.5, nos.26-30. 


2, Flagons and small jars were not common, Fig.2, no.5, Fig.3, hos. 8-10, 
bases Fig.5, nos.30-32. 


3. Handled-Spouted Pitchers. Fig.3, no.16 is a very well-finished example 
with oval handle and good green glaze, but they are rare, only 4 certain sherds 
were found in the pit. Survival of a 14-I5th cent.type. Fig.5, nos.7 & 12, 


4, Bowls, Fig.3, no.ll may be a flat-rimmed example though the main type 
is shown on Fig.4, nos.13-17. They are fairly straight-sided with horizontal 
loop-handles or lugs and a heavy flange. Over 30 rims were found. This 
type occurs at Stearsby and Potter House, it was also made at Newby in an 
earlier context (see appendix), 


5. The three-footed pipkin or skillet was not plentiful, only 4 or 5 certain 
pieces were found. Fig.4, no,20 is a restoration showing probable rim form. 
Ten handles were found of a flat horizontal pipkin(?) type. 


6. Shallow dishes or platters. Fig.5, nos.23-25. Over 30 examples 
occurred - a late post-medieval type commen from the 17th cent. onwards. 
Very rare at Stearsby but found with 18th cent. ware at Kildale (4). 


In the filling were pieces of tile-like ware with unglazed buff to orange 
finger-smoothed exterior, rough interior 28-30cm,. diam., broken, 12.5cm, 
high, 2cm,. thick. Another was 20cm. diam, and1l.5cm,. thick. Also two 
large flat pieces of tile-like ware, l0cm, square, 2,2cm, thick,smoothed 
and grooved on one side. A very rough uneven piece was found like part of 
a broken brick, 9.5xlUx5cm. These may be kiln furniture but are quite 
unlike those from Stearsby or Potter house, On the other hand they may 
be roofing material though very few pieces were found in the pit. 


Three very corroded pieces of iron came from the site, angular and 
bracket-like, about 7 to 10cm, long, possibly part of a curb or fender or 
maybe farmyard scrap, though one had a piece of body-sherd adhering to it. 


A thick piece of green glass came from a 17th cent, wine bottle and two 
fragments of clay pipe could well be of the same date. 


GRIMSTONE MANOR FARM POTTERY 


1, Medium sized jar in pink-buff with dull rough green-glazed interior, 
exterior mostly unglazed. Two strap handles from rim, Fig.2, Type l. 


2, Larger example, exterior light grey to dirty buff. Rim diam,22-25cm. 
Interior with good green glaze. Strap handles 15cm. long to body. 


3. Almost complete example of medium~sized rather squat jar with two 
strap handles, buff core with patches of external glaze, poor green-glaze 
interior with brown patches, 


4, Very large four-handled cistern, rim 30-32cm. diam., strap handles 
from rim l5cm. apart, cordon below. Metallic sandy glazed exterior, 
bright green-glazed interior, Probably had bung-hole at base. Similar 
one from Kildale Manor (in Dorman Museum Collection, Turton Gift), 
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3. Flat-topped rim of jar or beaker, hard pink-buff to grey exterior, buff core, 
green-glazed interior. 


6. Spouted pitcher restored from several pieces. Single oval handle, three 
shoulder grooves outlined in brown on bright-green glaze on pitted tile-pink fabric. 
A very well-thrown vessel, only 3 or 4 rims were found on the site. 


6a. Part of rim of pitcher, orange core, brilliant green glaze, diam. , 10cm. 
ie Rim and part of handle of pitcher or jug, nice glaze, 
8, Rim of jug, orange exterior and core, girth-grooves, green- glazed 
interior, 
9, Rim of jug, buff core, green glaze, 

10, Wide-rimmed jug, tile-like fabric, green glazed exterior, pimply rough 


interior with dull glaze. 
Lik Flat-topped rim of bowl or jar. Dull metallic glaze on both sides, 


ABs Part of rim of pitcher spout, diam., 10 - 12.5cm., tile-pink, buff core, 
good green glaze in patches on lip. 


(ae Be Small flanged bowl, chamfered at base, waster, brewn-buff. Patchy 
green-brown glaze inside. No handles? 


14, Ditto; waster, oval base, diam. 10cm., scratched-concave. Exterior 
drab light-brown, Interior bad brown-green glaze. One imperfect lug, no 
opposite member but part of body missing. 


13% Ditto; with sharply down-turned flange. Restored in drawing, buff core, 
dirty buff exterior, rough and pimply interior with traces of glaze. May be froma 
pipkin (see 20). 


16, Rim and part of body of flat-rimmed bowl. Tile-pink ware, patchy external 
glaze but all-over interior, 


Pe Bowl, 20cm, diam. Orange tile-like fabric, patches and spots of glaze 
outside, good green-glazed interior. One loop handle but no opposite member, 
Only a fifth of this vessel was missing so it is doubtful whether there was another 
handle. A similar sherd had very pale green glaze on the interior, 


18-20 Footed small bowl or pipkin. No complete example but No.20 is a possible 
restoration, 


18, Base with two lug-type feet, 7.5cm,. apart. Stony grey to buff, unglazed, waster, 


Ly. Part of thick orange-ware base with rounded foot, flakey green glaze both sides, 
Diam, 12cm. 


20. The largest piece found, the feet have thumb impressions on the underside. 
Grey-buff with poor dull glaze inside. These vessels may have had pipkin handles like 
No, 21. 


ai, Handle and part of rim, Dirty pink, orange core, fingered smooth, tapering, 
dull glazed interior, Another broken handle found stuck to part of a green-glazed 
base. Diam. 20cm. approx. 


hs Pipkin handle or foot, tile-pink to grey, buff core of pot with dull glazed interior, 
Only one of this type. See ''The Monastic Grange in Medieval England" by Colin 
Platt, 1969, Fig. 24, No. 4, which shows a very similar sherd described as ‘foot of 
pot, red-buff with mica fragments, pitted green glaze inside, probably 16th cent’, 


22b, Loop-handled rim of bowl? Tile-pink, interior glazed. Only example. 


23.25 Shallow dishes or platters. More plentiful here than at Stearsby where only a 
few were found. 


23% Large example, tile-pink, irridescent green glaze inside, rather pitted. 
Exterior glazed in patches. 


24, Ditto; smaller deeper type, roughly glazed inside. See Appendix, Newby 
kiln, 


Pas | Ditto; 27cm. diam. , orange to grey core, spots of glaze on outside, good green 
glaze on inside. Rilled. 


Mrs. Kelsey has a piece of platter rim, buff with yellow slip decoration. Oval and 
longer blobs. Unlike any found in the pit and may be a stray from another kiln. 


26-27 Bung-holed cistern bases, over 16 found, rim and sides as nos. Lae Pig 2. 
None of the holes, pirced from the outside, has the hole trimmed off as with the 
Stearsby and other examples. No bungs were found at Grimstone in contrast to the 
hundreds at Stearsby. Many heavy bases up to 2.5 cm, thick, some bucket-shaped. 
All glazed inside. 


28-30 Examples of lighter bases. 
28, Tile-pink, orange core, chamfer at base. 
29. Ditto; footring and chamfer, upright sides. 


30. Four only of these unusual bases. Unglazed, sandy-buff with deep thumb- 
impressions in the centre. All eroded, possibly from elsewhere, used as spacers? 


31. Footring base of light beaker or flagon. Stony grey with pink exterior. Patches 
of poor glaze, 


32, Larger example. buff to pink, good glaze inside. 
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LATE or POST-MEDIEVAL POTTERIES in the HOWARDIAN HILLS and MID-RYEDALE 


Pottery manufacture was well-established in the Malton, Norton, Crambeck 
area by late Roman times, indeed some of the Crambeck burial pots suggest an over- 
lap with Saxon times, 


We have nothing to fill the gap so far between then and the earliest Medieval 
pottery, though York is the most likely centre, or the Bransby area where 13 - 14th 
cent, ware occurs, though the actual kilns have not yet been found. One kiln of 13th 
cent, date has been found when making a drive to a house at Thirlby (GSE 489838) and 
was excavated by Mr. McCrea of Sutton under Whitestonecliff in 1974. Several of 
the pots have been restored (some in the Thirsk Museum), they are thin, buff, well- 
shaped, with pale-green glaze on some of the exteriors, This ware has not been 
noticed in Ryedale east of the Hambledons and probably supplied the early castles 
and manors of the district. Bransby ware has been found in quantity in York 
(recorded by Mrs. Le Patourel) and some odd sherds from Ryedale. 


The later and post-medieval potteries on the following list must have supplied 
the end of the monastic period and into the 16th - 17th cents. , when the industrial 
and domestic markets were expanding rapidly. Grimstone ware, plain, utilitarian 
and undecorated is in keeping with the Puritan era; by the time of Queen Anne the 
more pleasing and elaborate slip- ware predominate, 


Transport was mainly by pack-horse or later by donkey, also by single pack- 
men on foot. Later the familiar pot-hawker travelled round the villages and dales, 
as so well described by the Rev. W.F. Turner in his collection of dialect tales 
"Goodies and Other Stories’ (1912). Morses Pitcher, as he calls the pot-hawker, 
and his like were still selling their ware in Ryedale until the 1940's using horse or 
donkey cart with the pots packed in straw or bracken, though this later pottery was 
mass-produced ware from South Yorks. and the West Riding, though Commondale 
ware did find its way over the moors to Ryedale. No doubt the markets of Helmsley, 
Malton, Kirkbymoorside and Pickering were thus supplied as well as the larger ones 
of Yorkand Thirsk. Water transport could have been used from Malton even as 
early as Roman times and certainly in the 17th - 19th cents, 


Grimstone is one of at least half a dozen known pottery kiln.sites on or near 
the Howardian Hills. Fuel-timber and brushwood were plentiful and suitable clay 
handy (1). Local clay is still used at the modern Coxwold pottery. No kiln has 
been found intact and what scanty evidence there is of them points to a clamp kiln 
or a stone and clay-lined base with a turf or wattled dome, though there is little 
evidence for the latter type. The edict of 1615 forbidding the use of timber for 
smelting iron and for glass furnaces also brought the decline of the medieval pottery 
industry, though people who owned woodland could still use it for this purpose. 


Grimstone potters worked up to 1679 when Thomas Raper, potter and weaver 
died on Grimstone Moor (12). Mr. B.J.D. Harrison has produced a list of Hearth _ 
Tax returns, 1661 - 1673. William Raper, Potter of Grimstone had four hearths 
(kilns?) Thomas Raper is entered as a Weaver, There were only four houses in the whole 
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hamlet. The potters at Yearsley appear to have worked into the 18th cent. (13). 


It is likely that these potters were nomadic, moving on when the timber ran 
out. Transport of the finished products was mainly by pack-horse and the markets 
of York, Malton, Helmsley and Kirkbymoorside probably saw much of the trade, 

By the 17th - 18th cents. many large country mansions had sprung up and the end of 
the Civil War would bring more settled conditions for the trade. 


A LIST OF SITES OF KNOWN OR PROBABLE POTTERY KILNS IN THE VICINITY OF 
GRIMS TONE 


i CRAYKE, Y.A.J.,: Vol. 34, pt. 135, 1939, Plan Fig. I by T) Sheppard. 
Thomas Sheppard of Hull Museum described the discovery of a circular hearth ata 
depth of 2m. near the church, in the grounds of the Hall, in 1937, when making a tennis 
court. The hearth consisted of an oval setting of stones with a gap on one side (taken 
fora flue), The base was paved with thin slabs of sandstone set in clay and burnt. 
As there was no iron-slag present, a bloomery was ruled out, although iron ore 
occurred in the bank nearby. Neither the finder, Mr. E.M, Rutter, nor Mr, 
Sheppard say they found pottery in the hearth. Some 10m. away on the same level 
was another similar hearth though not so well preserved. It consisted of a partial 
ring of burnt stones surrounding a mass of calcined clay, with quantities of potsherds 
embedded in it. Below this was a layer of charcoal 15cm. in thickness, The second 
of the Crayke hearths, though perhaps not the first does appear to have been a 
pottery kiln, the sherds found were mainly glazed internally and sometimes 
externally, with a good yellow-green or dark-green glaze. The handles were of the 
ribbed strap type attached to the vessel by thumb and finger impressions. Sheppard 
thought they were wasters of 'Monastic Type’ but in notes he states ''These fragments 
have been inspected by Mr. G.C. Dunning who identified them as typical 16th cent. 
Northern types". The photos in the report, Figs. 3 & 4, differ from the plan, Fig. 
2, which shows Kiln 2. Peter C.D. Brears, writing in "English Country Pottery - 
History and Technique" on post-medieval pottery kilns, p. 222 says ''Two pottery 
kilns were found by Mr. E.M. Rutter at Crayke’’, though from the evidence on 
Sheppard's article this is doubtful. 


STEARSBY SE 608715 


In ploughing the pasture field west of Snargate Wood Farm in 1971, potsherds of 
the late medieval period were found in quantity, and some were brought to the Ryedale 


Folk Museum, Permission to excavate was kindly given by the owner, Mr. Pearson- 
Adams, 


Little remained of the kiln, merely an oval furnace base or clamp, 3.7m. by 
2,5m. with a smaller circular stone-lined hollow beneath, perhaps the base of an 
earlier oven, This contained sherds of badly distorted grey-ware wasters. The 
oval area had stones and a mass of burnt clay on the S. W. side and a line of burnt 
earth and clay to the S.E. There were traces of another kiln a short distance away on 
this side, Cylinders of burnt clay, kettle-holders of clay and some glazed brick- 
like pieces were all probably kiln furniture (see the report sent to the Y.A.J., 1976 
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but still unpublished and Fig 6, nos, 1 & 2, spacers nos, 4 & 8). The ware consisted 
of large cisterns and jugs, Type 1, some with frills under the rim and bung-holed 
bases, hundreds of bungs were found. There were a few pitchers, spouted examples, 
Type 5 were rare as at Grimstone. There were several flanged bowls of Type 6, 
some with horizontal lug handles, a few colander bowls and tripod dishes or pipkins, 
Also a few decorated sherds, rosettes around the bung-holes and frills under the 
rims, over 60 glazed strap handles and 100 unglazed. Like Grimstone there were 
few platters, but more decoration, All the ware was orange to grey-buff with green 
to brown-glazed interiors. Mid 16th to early 17th cent. in date. 


POTTER HILL, COULTON SE 686733 


About a mile and a half from Stearsby and three miles south of Grimstone, this 
place-name suggests another site. A modern farm-house now stands on the hill and 
inquiries in 1974 failed to locate any pottery. 


SOUREY HILL SE 605745 


Only a mile S$, W. of Grimstone on a prominent hill-top of the main road from 
Bransby to Gilling, near Warren Farm. Some digging was done here in 1936-8 by 
Miss S. Brooke. A layer of broken pottery was exposed at a depth of 12-22 cm. on 
the site of the mound, There were large pieces of bowls, platters and other 
vessels, one complete; ten types were restored. These consisted of bung-holed 
jugs with one or two handles, shallow dishes or platters and small flanged bowls 
(see Y.A.J., pt. 148, Vol. 37, 1951, p. 435-8). The other pots found were unlike 
Stearsby or Grimstone wares, handled, flagons, basket-handled bowls and a small 
beaker. There were many wasters, burnt stones and earth, and small pieces of 
lead for glazing. All this suggested that the kiln was close at hand but it was not 
found. The pottery was shown to Dr. B. Rackham of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum but he could not give a close date to the pottery. Another expert said that 
they were 16th cent. Miss Brooke showed that Byland Abbey sherds showed identical 
types but that Rievaulx had only a general likeness, Unfortunately little attention 
was paid to the stratification of the potsherds during the excavation of the Yorkshire 
Abbeys, nor were sections made of their relationship to the building periods. 


YEARSLEY 


Only half a mile east of Grimstone but the exact site of the pottery has not 
been identified (see V.C.H., Il, p. 437). "The name of Wedgewood is so entirely 
identified with Staffordshire that the fact that a branch of the family settling at 
Yearsley in the 17th cent. has been overlooked. They were potters there and Jewitt 
identifies John Wedgewood whose name is incised on a puzzle-jug dated 1691 and now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 1653 John Wedgewood married Elizabeth 
Harrison of an old Yearsley family. From the mid-17th cent, until his death in 
1682 John Wedgewood, together with his son also John (who died in 1707) made large 
cisterns, puzzle-jugs, plates and bowls. After John Il, his son William took over 
the pottery. His son, another John, set up making pots in Walmgate, York. So 


well known were the Yearsley potters that they left their mark in the north-country 
doggerel: 

"At Yearsley there were pancheons made 

By Willy Wedgewood - that young blade” 


GILLING EAST SE 614769 


One mile north of Grimstone is Pottergate, Gilling E. During the erection of 
a bungalow in this street in 1930, many sherds, wasters and burnt material were dug 
up. Amongst the sherds from this site given to Mr. John Rushton in 1973 were two 
strap handles, a base, and part of a rectangular cistern. This was in grey-buff 
fabric with good light-green glaze inside and patchy external glaze. It was 14 cm, 
by 6.5 cm. at the end, the walls 1 cm, thick, the flat rim decorated by finger-tip 
impressions, possibly 12 on each side. From the broken piece it is likely that the 
original was 25 cm, by 30 cm, and 7 cm, to 10 cm, wide,.. Atethe corners were 
small lugs. Dr. B. Rackham describes and figures a similar though more elaborate 
cistern (14) moulded with the arms of King Henry VII and Elizabeth of York, green 
glazed, early 16th cent. and doubtless intended for wine. 


Several bungs and a spindle whorl were found by farmer Thomas Harrison in 
a field east of the above site. Thomas Walker is recorded as a potter at Gilling in 
1686 though the sherds found were of an earlier date, 


COXWOLD SE 534773 


Sherds and wasters were found S,E. of the cross-roads in the village and near 
the garage. Some were kept at the present Coxwold pottery. Some 16th cent. 
wasters and kiln props (?) are in York Museum and a bung with strap-handled jug 
sherds are in Malton Museum, Robert Thompson was potter at Coxwold at the 17th 
cent. kiln field (Parish Reg. 8, 1653). 


HE LMSLEY 


This market town has its Pottergate on the ease side though very little evidence 
for the industry has come to light. The castle would be a likely customer but none 
of the vast amount of pottery found during excavations there has yet been published. 


POTTER HOUSE SE 592915 


This kiln-site is an outlier to the rest; about 10 miles north of the Grimstone- 
Gilling group and 4 miles north of Helmsley on the East Moors. None-the-less its 
products are almost identical with those of the Stearsby kilns - bung-holed jars, 
jugs, bowls and footed pipkins or dishes. The kiln was just north of the farmhouse 
on the very edge of the moors, It was dug in 1970 by Mr, R.A. Varley but apart 
from a brief note in the Scarborough Society's Transactions (No. 14, 1971, p. 54) no 
report has yet been published. A large quantity of unsorted sherds from this site 
was left at the Ryedale Folk Museum, Only the base of the kiln remained, described 
as roughly circular in shape, measuring 1.5m by 2m. and built on the surface. 
There is no mention of clay lining or dome fragments so it could have been a clamp 
kiln where the pots were piled over a bonfire and covered with peat and turf during 
firing. Probably 16th - 17th cent. 
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LASTINGHAM, DAISY HOUSE SE 727904 


During draining operations in the gateway of the garden of this house from the 
field to the west and close to the church-yard, Mr. Harold Frank found several 
potsherds including Stearsby Types 1, 2, 4, 5 & 7, also part of a chafing dish 
similar to that found at the 16th cent. Rosedale glass furnace (15), This had 
green glaze run on to its broken sides. Bungs were found in the garden of St. 
Ovin's next door and frilled rims and parts of bung-holed jars were found during 
excavations at Otterburn Garth on the east side of the village (16). A John Potter 
is given ina list of inhabitants of Lastingham in 1542. 


POTTER HILL, PICKERING SE 792842 


This area is densely built-over today but was open ground in the 17th cent. 
John Rushton records ‘Jacob the Potter’ from the 1301 poll-tax list (17). Medieval 
sherds have been found at Keld Head nearby during building operations and at the 
Lascelles Hall site in 1972. The Harrison brothers of Blansby Park West Farm 
have several sherds in thin orange ware with greeny-brown glaze, which include a 
bung-holed jar smaller than the usual size, a green-glazed platter, a small beaker 
and a posset-cup, all from a building site on Poatter Hill, Probably all 15th - 
16th cent. , apart from the cup. 


NEWBY near SCARBOROUGH TA 015889 


A kiln-site producing pottery not earlier than the 15th cent. (.G.R.). There 
is a large collection in the Scarborough Museum. See Ayton Castle Rept. No. 5, 
pp. 56 - 59 and Fig. 10. F.C. Rimington states (p.56) ''The Newby kilns were 
almost certainly the source of some of the jugs and deep bowls of the 15th - 16th 
cent. found at Ayton Castle". Platters or wide-mouthed bowls of the same date 
found there (Fig. 33/1 and 33/2) are very similar to Nos. 23 and 24 from 
Grimstone, 


OSMOTHERLY SE 455973 


An outlier in Cleveland, 15 miles north of Potter House. A substantial 
quantity of 14th - 16th cent. sherds, mainly glazed ware, was found during 
alterations to a building near Ryder’s Garage, most appeared to be kiln wasters 
(Y.A.J. 1975, p.8), There is. POTTER KELD on the northern slope of the Black 
Hambleton, two miles south of the above site, Mr. D. Smith picked up a small 
scrap of orange ware there. 


Other kiln-sites have not been included in this list because they have produced 
earlier 12th - 14th cent. pottery, notably at Bransby, excavated by Mrs. Le 
Patourel and at Thirlby near Sutton under Whitestobe Cliff, excavated by Mr. 
McCrea, probably 13th - 14th cent. date. 


FIGS 


iQ cms 


NOTES 
THE RYEDALE STORY by J.H. Rushton, 1975, p. 76, 


The excavation party: F.C, Rimington, Trevor Robinson, W.J. Marwood, 
K. Southern and Mrs. M.K. Allison who washed and sorted much of the 


pottery. 


A LATE MEDIEVAL POTTERY KILN SITE AT STEARSBY, N. YORKS, see 
p.5. Report sent to Y.A.J., forthcoming 1980? Raymond H. Hayes 


SOUREY HILL see p. 6 
POTTER HOUSE see p. 8 


ROSEDALE MEDIEVAL IRONWORKS, excavations by R.H. Hayes and party, 
1972 - 77, Report forthcoming. 


KILDALE MANOR EXCAVATIONS, by R.S. Close, 1958 - 74, Unpublished - 
a large quantity of pottery from the 12th to the 17th cents. found in the 
foundations of the Percy dwelling. Most of the sherds kept at Kildale apart 
from a few at Middlesbrough. 


GILLING EAST POTTERGATE see p.7 
COXWOLD POTTERY see p.7 
ibid, refs, nos. 3 and5 


There is a zone of boulder clay on the edge of the Middle Lias above 
Stearsby 


John Rushton, ref. 1, p.76 
see V.C.H., Il, p. 437 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH POTTERY, B. Rackham 1947, 2nd ed. revised by 
J. Hurst, 1972, p.96 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY GLASS-MAKING IN YORKS, Excavations at furnaces 
at Hutton and Rosedale, 1968-71 by D.W. Crossley and F.A, Aberg (POST 
MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. 6, 1972) Fig. 68, No, 12. 
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THE GREEN AT SEAMER 
By Margaret Allison 


The following article was written in an effort to support the Parish Council 
in their endeavours to make the Green at Seamer, near Scarborough into a public 
open space. It concerns a small area of land in the centre of the village of Seamer, 
known as The Green, The Parish Council wished to use this central area asa 
garden/public open space, especially for the use of the elderly and young children. 
The difficulty was that the land was privately owned and its proposed new use by 
developers was as a car-park, 


As a result of my researches evidence did emerge to illustrate that the area 
now known as The Green has been part of a much larger area of ‘green' or village 
green, going back to medieval times and has played an important part in the village 
life of Seamer. The area consequently has strong historical associations as a part 
of the village's former way of life and could come to have significance again. The 
recollection of times past can enrich the present: 


The principal basis of evidence to sustantiate the above statement lay in the 
examination of four maps that illustrated the development of Seamer over two anda 
half centuries. They are as follows: 


Mig Modern Seamer - this shows the Green as it is today. 


hs Seamer in 1854 (1) - this shows the Green and partial enclosure broadly 
as itis today. On the enclosed portion of the Green is marked the 
parochial school. There is also a village pump. 


3. Seamer in 1810 (2) - a map of the glebe land, that is the land belonging to 
the Church. At this date the Green is shown as much larger, extending 
northwards as far as Eastgate and unenclosed. It is reasonable to assume 
therefore that the enclosure of this area took place in the period 1810 - 1854 
and indeed this fits in with the 19th century phenomenon of the loss and 
encroachment of village greens elsewhere. There is a good account of this 
in the Parker Mss. (8) concerning the Ryedale area, where in some instances 
they have disappeared without trace, such as at Welburn and Kirkdale and 
Kirkbymoorside. 


4, Seamer in 1735 (4) - this map is a reconstruction from the Survey of 1735 
carried out for the then Lord of the Manor of Seamer, the Duke of Leeds. 
This record shows that the area immediately to the south of the Green on 
the 1810 map was ‘garth’ that is not built upon but enclosed. These latter 
two maps suggest the possibility that the whole west side of the main street 
from Eastgate to the church, east of the manor wall, had been ‘green’ at one 
time. The line of the manor wall is indicated in the 1735 map and can 
subsequently be picked out on later maps, indeed the vestiges of the manor 
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wall are still visible today on the ground. It is significant that in this 
survey the only houses of the village described as old houses are those 
located to the west of the Green (Plot nos. 68 and 69 on the 1735 map). 
This indicates the antiquity of the boundary, almost certainly a medieval 
boundary line. 


The Green at Seamer is the centre for places and events of importance in 
the history of the village. 


Thus we have seen that the Green was at one time a single continuous unit 
stretching from the church to Eastgate, We know that this area was part of the 
manorial holding and was adjacent to the manor, and that it featured early 
institutions of the place such as the school and school-yard, the schoolmaster's 
cottage, the Lock-up, Chantry and the Stocks (5), Just to the west of this area 
were further Manorial holdings, such as the Dove-cote, Orchard and Fishponds. 
We also see how important a place Seamer was through the grants made to it by 
the King of the more unusual Manorial prerogatives; these included the right to 
have its own gallows, court, market and fair (6), It is extremely likely that 
these occurred on the west side of the main street. 


The earliest known mention ofthe.Green occurs in the 1327 Lay Subsidy, 
which lists two wealthy men of Seamer, John of the Green (Taxed 5/-) and Henry 
of the Green (Taxed 4/-), Their relatively high tax rate indicates men of 
considerable station, possibly in the service of the Percy family at the Manor. 
Their houses ‘by the Green' define the Green as being in existence at this early 
period and probably linked with the 'castle' as the manor was sometimes 
called (7). 


It is probable, as the Manorial functions were falling into disuse, that 
garths were erected on the west side of the main street. Certainly in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean times the market was still flourishing, it died out some time in the 
mid-16th cent. and its revival in 1576 roused the protests of the burgesses of 
Scarborough, three miles away, who did not welcome its competition. An inquiry 
was held in 1583 when the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, even as far 
away as Rosedale, claimed that Seamer market was much more accessible and 
better stocked than Scarborough and that the roads to Scarborough were ‘evil and 
miry' (8). 

The 1854 map refers to the Parochial School sited on the Green. This 
links with an earlier part of Seamer's history, concerning the Chantry in the 
village, In 1548 Henry VIII's attempt at the closure of. the Chantry at Seamer 
resulted in the Insurrection of Seamer and the subsequent beheading of its leaders 
at York. The importance of the Chantry was not only that it was where local 
people worshipped but also because the Chantry often incorporated the village 
school. The evidence is now sufficiently strong to show that this Chantry was 
situated on the village green. It is described as being "distant from the parishe 
churche a thowsand fote’ (9), The green is exactly 1,000 ft, from the church and 
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is the most likely site for the Chantry - 1,000 ft. in any other direction would 
have been open fields. 


We have references to the village school at various periods, and although 
not a complete list, it looks like this: 


1; Chantry on the Green in medieval and Tudor times. 


fs 1735 Survey mentions the School House and Yard and the cottage of the 
Schoolmaster located north of the churchyard on the west side of the 
main street. 


3, Early 1800's - the school was ina little stone building next to the vicarage 
and was also held in the gallery inthe church. This gallery was taken 
down in 1842 when the church tower was struck by lightning and the school 
ceased to be held in the church (10, ) 


4, 1854 - Parochial School appears on the Ordnance Survey Map as located 
on the Green, 

ay 1878 - Building of the County School (now the Sports Centre). 

6. 1968 - New County School built, 

CONC LUSION 


A Planning Inquiry was held on the Green at Seamer in April 1977. 
Scarborough Council accepted the evidence in this article that historically the land 
was part of the Village Green of Seamer. The owner showed no inclination to sell 
it to the Parish Council and it was felt that the "provision of a car-park on the land 
would completely take away the inherent attraction of the area as a Village Green", 


As a result the Inquiry recommended that the Scarborough Borough Council 
make a Compulsory Purchase Order of the Green on behalf of the Parish Council 
because it seemed "eminently desirable to take this opportunity of preserving the 
land for the benefit of the whole of the residents of the Parish as a public open 
space and Village Green’. 


Its purchase is still in the process of negotiation but at least its future as a 
Village Green is assured and its fate is not to be that of a car-park, It is most 
gratifying that the interests of both local history and the local parish and borough 
councils can accord and complement each other, 


I would like to acknowledge my thanks to both Mr. R.H. Hayes and Mr. J. 
R. Rushton for their advice and guidance in this research. aa 


NOTES 
iF Original map at the North Yorkshire Record Office 
2. Original map at the North Yorkshire Record Office 
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Loan of Parker Mss. from R.H. Hayes 

Survey lodged at Beverley County Record Office 
Ibid. 

Victoria County History, North Riding II, p. 483 
Lay Subsidy; 1 Ed. Il, Y.A.S. Vol, LXXIV, p.1i1 
Va GHISt, ROC Cll, 

Chantry Surveys II, p.515 (Surtees Soc. ) 


Information from Mr. Blakemore, Vicar of Seamer 
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A REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION AT No, 30 QUAY STREET, SCARBOR OUGH 
By I. Pearson 


In April 1978 an excavation was undertaken by Society members on the site of 
number 30 Quay Street in advance of building operations. The site is on the 
northern side of Quay Street directly below the terraced slope leading up to Burr 
Bank. 


Due to limited time, excavation had to be restricted to a 4 metre by 1.5 
metre trench, aligned north-south, at right angles to the road and some 7 metres 
from it, It was hoped the trench would reveal something of the history of the whole 
site and if anything of outstanding archaeological merit was faced with imminent 
destruction. 


Excavation to a depth of 2 metres revealed four phases of occupation. 
Phase 1: 


The earliest feature of the site, encountered at a depth of 2 metres, was the 
fragmentary remains of a stone pavement. It was composed of large, roughly 
interlocking sandstone flags, with an infill of decayed sandstone and pebbles. It 
was found to terminate towards the north and south, but was seen to continue 
eastwards into the eastern section. To the west the pavement had been robbed 
out and no flags existed in the western half of the trench, It is likely that this was 
a road running parallel with the medieval quay, which was some 20 metres further 
to the south. 


: Phase 2: 


The second phase began with the burial of the stone pavement under a metre 
thickness of clay. The clay had the appearance of being dumped over the stone 
pavement en masse since it was devoid of any stratification. A slow accumulation 
of clay would have been well stratified, hence this clay was deposited rapidly, 
either by the agency of man or by a landslip off Burr Bank, 


Broadly speaking, the clay was found to be highest at the north-west corner 
from where it dipped gradually to the south and east. Set into the upper surface of 
the clay and close to the northern end of the trench was found an irregular patch of 
rounded pebbles and boulders, with an infill of fine, grey silt, The area, little 
over 4 square metre in extent and dipping to the south, had the appearance of being 
a damaged area of cobbling. Some suggestion of a step was made by a flat stone set 
vertically into the middle of the feature. |The cobbling was reduced to its present 
extent before it became buried under a sequence of clay, organic and soil deposits 
which can be best seen as accumulating in the back yard of a house fronting on to 
Quay Street. 


In the northern half of the trench this episode was represented by a 30 cm. 
thickness of organic deposit, probably domestic refuse, resting upon a layer of 
brown clay. Both deposits had been damaged by later activity and neither extended 
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the full width or length of the trench. To the south a dark earth, containing rock 
and charcoal fragments, accumulated on top of the thick clay mass. This was 
probably a garden soil, and there was some indication that a small garden boundary 
wall had existed, running east-west across the width of the trench. Associated 
with the garden boundary wall was a second area of cobbling. Originally this 
area probably occupied the whole extent of the trench, being highest at the north and 
then dipping gradually to the south, stopping when it reached the east-west garden 
' boundary wall and sealing the. underlying garden deposits. However, “most of the 
cobbling was destroyed in phase three and only a small fragment existed in the west 
section. . : 
Phase 3: ac Ai 
The major event of phase three was the building: of a drystone wall, aligned 
north-south and running the full length of the trench, remaining level throughout its 
length. The foundation. trench of the wall destroyed much of the cobbled area and 
some of the underlying organic deposits. ' As found, the wall was only one course 
high, composed of large sandstone and limestone blocks on the outside with an 
infilling of smaller rocks in the centre, giving an average width of 5 metre. 
There was no sign of any bonding material. The wall must originally have been 
several courses higher, and evidence for a second course was. provided by two 
boulders set directly above the wall in the northern section. A boundary wall 
shown on the 1850 Ordnance Survey map corresponds in; ,position and alignment 
with the wall uncovered. in the. excavation and it is reasonable to equate the two. 


Phace 4: 


The most recent phalse § saw the robbing of many: of: the stones None the 
boundary’ wall; followed by the burial of the remainder, under 50. cm, oft building 
rubble, The rubble, composed of bricks, boulders} concrete and cement 
jumbled together into a compa cted mass, covered the whole area a the trench and 
was the first layer to be encountered. me 
The Dating of the Site ) ! vy, | 

A preliminary examination of the pottery indicates that phase two: 5 belongs to 
the 13th and 14th centuries. The next firm date is given by the bounda ry’ wall of 
phase three which was in existence in 1850, For much of. the intervening time span 
it is likely that the phase two cobbled area existed at ‘ae surface, Bealings the 
underlying. deposits. ' eM eo ee oS 

The excavation did not réveal features of sufficient’ t/iportance to justify the 
delaying of building operations and the total excava tion of the whole site, Itisa 
pity that the Society did not take the opportunity presented. by this important site to 
conduct a major excavation over the several years it has been dérelict, Thanks 
must be extended to the owner of the site, Mrs. Bevan, of 34 Quay Street, for 
allowing the excavation to take place and to those Society: members who took an 
active interest in the site and made an exca vation possible. 


A more detailed aes is lodged along with the pottery in Scarborough 
Museum, yas ig 
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THE LATER MEDIEVAL HERRING INDUSTRY IN SCARBOROUGH 


by Peter G. Vasey 


One of the economic mainstays of the port of Scarborough in the later Middle 
Ages was the Herring Industry. Although work has been undertaken on ports and 
trade of North Yorkshire (1) and on the 15th cent. fishing fleet (2), nothing specific 
has been done on this interesting but neglected subject. The history of 
Scarborough has been well documented elsewhere (3) but suffice to say by the 14th 
cent, the fishing fleet and more specifically the herring industry was well 
established, feeding a post-plague population of about two thousand local 
inhabitants (4). 


Two areas of Western Europe predominated in the herring fisheries, one 
was situated in the Western Baltic whence quantities of fish were dispatched 
annually to Lubeck and the Eastern Baltic, The other was organised in England 
between Scarborough and Yarmouth, the physical configuration of Eastern England 
with its navigable estuaries and rivers entering the shallow and prolific North Sea 
meant that trade could be carried to markets inland especially after new 
techniques for curing fish had been developed in the 15th cent. 


The earliest reference to fish merchants in Scarborough is in the Pipe Rolls 
(6 John 1204) which was a fifteenth levied on the property of merchants in the ports 
of England. The principal articles of commerce exported from Scarborough were 
wool and fish. The accourt covers the period 20th July, 1202 to 30th November, 
1204 and Scarborough recorded a total tax of over £22. making it the fifth Yorkshire 
port behind Yarm, Hedon, Yorkand Hull. It represents a growing specialisation 
as the 14th cent. Customs Accounts reveal (5). 


In 1189 Richard I had granted the tithes of fishlandedat Scarborough to the 
Abbey of Citeaux, the mother-church of the Cistercian Order, at the same time as 
all the revenues of the church at Scarborough were granted to that abbey. An 
agreement between the parishioners of Scarborough and the Abbot of Citeaux in 
1251 fixed tithes on sea fishing at the rate of one-twentieth on the gross catch or sale 
after expenses. However to this there were two exceptions; only one-fortieth was to 
be paid on the ''Dogue-Drague" Fishery (6) and one-tenth on the Winter Herring from 
the 'Ferth Ground" (7) after the deduction of expenses. This agreement was 
confirmed in a charter of 1313 (8). 


The earliest reference to Herring specifically in Scarborough comes from the 
reign of Henry III (9), when the burgesses of the town complained that Simon de Hal 
(Sheriff of Yorkshire) and his servants had bought salt at half the selling price 
without the merchants' consent, for curing fish. Also they had taken several lasts 
of herrings (a 'last' of fish consisted of 12 barrels) and had paid only ten shillings 
per last instead of £1. The methods of curing will be discussed later, however 
salting was a common early method. Salters are mentioned at 'Baxtergate” 
(Whitby?) in 1298 (10). 
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Often when a grant of Quayage was bestowed on Scarborough, the classes 
of vessels to be taxed were mentioned, such as in 1285 (iia vise. "On every 
merchant ship touching with merchandise within the Port (of Scarborough) 6d. , on 
every ship touching with fish or herring 4d., on every merchant or fishing 
Batello touching with merchandise, fish or herring 2d", It is perhaps significant 
that herring was mentioned by name as well as the more general term 'fish', for 
it was obviously considered important in its own right. 


Whitby specialised in the Herring Industry even more than Scarborough, 
in the three summer months of 1307 over 200 lasts of herring were landed there 
valued at over £40 (12), This trade was both national and international, in 
1293 on board eleven ships of Germany and Frisia, which had anchored at 
Scarborough due to bad weather, were among other goods ......... "Twenty 
two lasts of seal-blubber and oil, and twenty-three lasts of herring in barrels’ 
(US1) isin ates demonstrating that England could not meet its own demands and 
therefore had to import herring over and above its own supplies. 


In 1301 Edward 1 sent Richard Wynton to Scarborough to take the fee-farm 
dues in Herring instead of cash, to be delivered to the King's Stores at Berwick- 
on-Tweed, obviously in preparation for a move against Scotland. As well as the 
'Dogue-Drague" and the 'Ferth’ Grounds Scarborough vessels also fished off the 
coast of Norway. It is recorded in the Close Rolls of 1305 (14) that a vessel 
owned by two Burgesses and Merchants of Scarborough (Ralph Gegge and John de 
Picheford) was driven by winds to 'Northberne’ (15) where it was ........- : 
“Arrested and forfeited by (Haakon) the King of Norway’. The entry records 
that the two merchants had sent John Mus as captain ......... “with other 
mariners and fishermen to sea in that ship to fish". The total value of the 
vessel with all its goods and chattels was recorded at £100. 


What of the size of the fleet at Scarborough in the early 14th cent? In 
1336 there was an enquiry into the availability of vessels for the King's service 
in times of conflict. At an Inquisition before William de Weredale, the King's | 
Clerk, held at Scarborough in December 1336 (16) it is recorded ......+..-0> 
"There are ten fishing boats in the harbour of Scarborough and no more ..... 
These are then described in detail, All are claimed to be unusable, but this 
is likely to be an excuse in order to avoid loss of revenue by allowing the King 
the use of their boats. From the table below it can be seen that none of the 
ships are over 20 tons burden, the average being about 14 tons, Concerning 
the owners, it is perhaps no accident that Adam de Semer, who owned three of 
the vessels, was one of the highest assessed local taxpayers. He is mentioned 
in the Lay Subsidy of 1327 when he was taxed at 6/-, an amount surpassed by 
only three other taxpayers. The average tax levied was 2/8d from the 101 
people assessed. 
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SHIP | OWNER 

LA KATERYNE | Adam de Semer 
SEYNTE MARIBATE Adam de Semer 
LE MARGRET Adam de Semer 
LA KATERNE William Sage 


LE BARTHOLE MEW William Sage 
LA MARGARET 
LE BARTHOLE MEW Stephen le Taverner 
LA MARGRET William Cut (e) 

LE LAURENCE John Lymebrenner 
LA KATERYNA John de Redeker 


Stephen le Taverner 


| SIZE (TONS) | 


j 
| 
| 
: 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


i 
' 


BURDEN 


15 
10 


EXCUSE TO AVOID 
REQUISITIONING 
Lacking Gear 
Broken 

Too Small 

Bad Condition 
Very Small 

No Tackle 
Broken 
Inadequate Gear 
Small 

Very Small 


Both Adam de Semer and William Sage were, at various times, collectors 


of the ‘New Custom’, 


All ships under 30 tons burden were given licence to fish. In 1337 


Edward Ill ordered the Bailiffs of Scarborough to permit 


"Fishermen of 


that town and others to do so in the sea with their ships and boats under thirty 
tons burthden. Because the King has given licence to such fishermen to do so 


with their ships of such burthden" (17). 


By the early 14th cent. then the Herring Industry employed a large 
percentage of Scarborough's population; in the late summer the herring figures 
were larger in the Customs Accounts than those of any other goods. Once 
ashore the herrings would be sold, treated and distributed. 


section will deal with these three stages. 


The following 


How much were herring worth? Obviously when talking of the "Later 


Middle Ages" we are discussing a long period. 


But certainly in the late 14th 


cent. the price of five herring for one penny was thought to be too high - in 
London Thomas Welford, a fishmonger, sold salted herring at the rate of five a 
penny and was complained against. His argument was recorded as....... “The 
said Thomas could in no way sell them at a lower price without doing too great an 


injury to himself’ (18). 


In 1397 a Scarborough merchant complained in Chancery that because he 


sold herrings cheaper than anyone else in Yaxley they 


oeeo4an¢¢ 


"Assaulted him, 


beat him and ill-treated him and left him there for dead so he despaired of his 
life’ (19). The sale of herrings therefore was considered of major importance. 
Fish formed a large part of medieval diet, especially as during Lent and on Fast 


Days (including all Fridays), no flesh might be eaten. 
forbade the meddling with the sale of another's fish or herring. 
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An ordinance of 1339 (20) 


Once ashore the fish had to be treated, In this article I have used the 
phrase "Herring Industry’ rather than "Herring Fishery" or fleet, this is 
because the fish were not merely caught but had to be cured as well. Inthe 12th 
cent, herrings were salted or sprinkled with salt just sufficiently to preserve 
them for almost immediate sale. By the 13th cent. herrings were gutted, salted 
and packed in barrels. An alternative method in use at that time was to 'kipper’ 
or smoke the herrings, in 1334 the Prior of Malton was fined because he took.... 
"Green hue of thorn and hazel in Allentofts for the purpose of kippering his 
herrings in Scarborough’ (21). Saltfish was an important medieval foodstuff, the 
Ordinance of the Fishmongers of York (undated) refer to the strangers of Whitby, 
Scarborough and Hartlepool selling ......... “outher saltfyshe or hering wyte or 
rede or any maner of vitaill that pertains to Fyshemongercraft" (22), The 
processing of the fish was considered particularly bad, an ordinance of 1485 
forbade the inhabitants of Scarborough to dry fish in the King's streets under 
forfeiture of 12d, 


-By the mid-14th cent. the revenue of the fee-farm (said to be the not 
inconsiderable sum of £66 in 1363) was considered ........ ‘for the most part 
to a rise from fish and herring taken at sea and brought to Scarborough for 
sale" (23), This important source of revenue was therefore not overlooked by 
the Crown .240e ee "Due of each one hundred fishes, one fish and of each last 
of herring, one hundred herring to the Castle and Toll’. 


In order to avoid payment to the King, many vessels forestalled the fish, 
that is the larger ships were met off the coast and part of the catch offloaded into 
batellae or cobbles (24), The Herring Industry was so vital to medieval 
Scarborough that it was considered in 1393 to be too important to allow it to fall 
into the hands ......... ‘of aliens and strangers not dwelling in the town’,...... 
until further notice (by proclamation) because the Burgesses had complained to 
the King. that.. aaa. . "a great number of the immoderately opening the mouth 
for excessive gain did last year in the Season for taking herring, repair to the 
town with ships and salt needed for drying them and had anticipated others in 
buying fresh herring of the fishers there, salting some in barrels, drying others 
and putting them into little casks (copulus) and for their particular advantage 
taking it all over to foreign parts to the hurt and prejudice of the King”. The 
entry finishes with the line ....... "What is worse they have now returned a 
second time to the town with ships as before" (25), 


About the same time (1394) Thomas Fymer, a Hull Merchant, was 
appointed to oversee the standard of the herring-curing in the towns of Whitby and 
SCA TDOPMUON i. acs we tas "to survey the working and making of white herring..... 
and from time to time to make dilligent examination of the herring when it is in 
casks and barrels to ensure that it be made and worked in conformity with the 
method practiced at ''Lescone" (26), 


By the 15th cent, the fish were gutted immediately, salted and packed in 
barrels, head to tail, with each layer separated by salt and then the barrel 
tightly sealed. Other less effective methods such as drying by wind and sun, 
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were less lasting or appealing. The effectiveness of the curing method determined 
the distance of the market to a great extent. Certainly Scarborough traded saltfish 
as far inland as Fountains Abbey. By the mid-15th cent, The Abbey record 
Teasing? «. "In exp F'ris Thoma Synnton apud Sc. pro provisione pisc. sals et 
pecum soluend" (27), The whole of the Vale of Pickering would be considered 
Scarborough's hinterland with ease, Also coastal shipments of herring were 
important, John Hill, a fishmonger of London shipped cargoes of herrings down 
from Scarborough to Sandwich (28), 


During the late summer months, the Customs Accounts of the 14th cent. 
which survive all show a marked increase in the number of foreign merchants 
visiting Scarborough from such diverse places as Dortmund, Antwerp, Bruges, 
Calais and Dieppe to purchase Scarborough Herrings. Imports of herrings and 
salt increase throughout May to peak in August and decline inthe Autumn. The 
herring fleet was known as the 'Land-herring Fare’, 


In the late 14th cent. the other major East-coast herring port, Yarmouth 
began silting up. Part of its herring trade was transferred to Hull and 
Scarborough, Kings Lynn, Hull and Scarborough handled the bulk of salt imports 
in the early 14th cent. which were so necessary in herring curing, between 1316 
and 1317 Scarborough imported £30 worth of salt. When other aspects of trade 
declined from the 14th cent. onwards (due in part to the growth of Hull and its 
favoured location) the Herring Industry remained a useful standby to 
Scarborough. 


Another great effect on the Herring Industry occurred between 1416 and 
1425 during which time herrings are thought to have left the Baltic. By the early 
15th cent. the fishing fleet in Scarborough is considered to have been about 70 to 
100 vessels which broadly fell into two categories; (a) Batellae and Cobellae - the 
largest group, chiefly inshore and local fishing. Usually about 6m. long with 
probably a three-man crew. (b) Farcostae - used for Land and Winter (Deep-sea\ 
Herring and on the North Sea Fare, Also on the Icelandic herring excursions. 
Up to 13m. long, five to forty tons burden, possibly a five-man crew. 


In the early 15th cent. Scarborough vessels are reported as being among 
the first to goto Iceland. The "Libel of English Policy’ of 1437 tells of Bristol 
merchants ‘going to Iceland’... 2... 0." "as men of Scarborough did formerly". 
Thus implying that Scarborough fishermen were no strangers to Icelandic waters. 
Indeed up to 1437 Scarborough had enjoyed a virtual monopoly in Icelandic 
stockfish that had lasted nearly twelve years, but had lost it to Bristol and other 
ports. 


By the Tudor Period the Icelandic fishing trade seems to have declined; 
in 1528 of 149 ships setting out for Iceland (chiefly from East Anglia) none were 
from Scarborough. Howaver the same document (2 9) reveals Scarborough and 
Whitby sending 20 crayers (29a) to the North Sea and Scarborough alone sending 
six crayers to the Scottish fishing grounds. The Icelandic decline @nd 
subsequent abandonment) can be seen in terms of large capital outlay and 
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therefore risk. However the rewards were great - up to £100 catch (30). 
Throughout the 15th cent. and the Tudor period trade with North Yorkshire and 
the Herring Industry declined in general, With diminishing trade and fish 
catches one would expect a recession of associated crafts and trades; indeed in 
the Lay Subsidies of 1441 and 1445 Scarborough was excused the paying of half the 
dues owing. York also suffered a similar recession and was one of 
Scarborough's chief customers for fish. 


A Patent Letter 1,1546 (32) states that in the past Scarborough drew its 
livelihood ...... "as of vessels, goods and merchandise by means of which great 
resort the Town was well inhabited and the inhabitants occupied with sundry 
occupations and with fishing or the taking and drying of fish to the great 
convenience of the said Town and County adjoining’. Not surprisingly the size of 
the fleet had been reduced from the 15th cent. peak. A petition of Elizabeth I 
alleged that not long prior to 1565, some 50 small fishing boats of about 20 to 30 
tons each were owned by 16 to 20 Scarborough men and that ....... "Before fifty 
small boats were there at one time now (there are) only six’. Although fishing 
remained locally important Scarborough's position in the fishing (and in 
particular the herring) industry would never again be premier. Surpassed, or 
rather ecclipsed, by Hull, her fishing fleet remained considerable but toa 
lesser extent than before. Camden blames the decline of Scarborough’s Herring 
Industry on English idleness and lack of entrepreneurial skill in favour of the 
DUSCH aya eit _ 'Those of Holland and Zealand carry ona very great and gainful 
trade of fishing in the sea here for herrings, after they have, according to 
ancient custom, obtained licence for it from the castle (Scarborough). For the 
English always granted leave for fishing, reserving the honour to themselves but 
out of lazy humour resigning the gains to others, it being almost incredible what 
vast gains the Hollanders make by the fishing on our coast". 


An 18th cent. visitor's account of the Scarborough fleet (33) suggests a 
greater emphasis on more diversity of catch and an increase in the number of 
vessels fishing locally. The change-over seems to stem from the Tudor period 
when large-scale exploitation of one major fish source, the Baltic, appears to 
have ceased. 
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THE EARLY DEER PARKS OF NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 


continued 
by F.C. Rimington 


INGLEBY ARNCLIFFE PARK Map Ref: 454 002 
PLACE-NA MES PERSISTING: Park House, Hither Deer Park, Middle Deer Park, etc. 


Many medieval deer parks appear to have been surprisingly small, perhaps 
the area of a medium-sized farm of today, but Arncliffe Park was an exception. 
The Arncliffe estate was held in turn by several outstanding Yorkshire families, 
the Inglerams (later shortened to Ingram), the Colvilles and the Mauleverers. 

The Inglerams did not possess a part at Arncliffe but Robert Ingleram in 1255 
obtained grant of Free Warren there (i.e. royal permission to hunt the smaller 
game) from Henry Ill. The original grant is said to still be preserved in 
Arncliffe Hall, Robert's daughter and heir married Sir Philip Colville and their 
son, Sir Robert, prominent in the Scottish wars of Edward I and II was 
sufficiently in the good graces of the latter to obtain a licence to enclose a park at 
Arncliffe (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317 - 21) and had already done so by 1331 (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1330 - 34), There were two official enquiries into the Colville application 
for the licence. The first, held at York in 1306, complained of lack of clarity in 
Sir Robert's petition, which applied for permission to enclose 2200 acres when 
the entire Colville estate at Arncliffe contained less than 1900 acres. In the 
second application, the following year, Sir Robert seems to have got his arithmetic 
right and due permission was granted. 


In the reign of Edward Ill, Sir Robert petitioned the king for redress against 
unknown malefactors who had ‘broken into his parkat Ingleby under Arncliffe and 
had taken his stags so that he had none left'. As might have been expected he was 
referred to the Yorkshire justices. 


His grandson, Sir John Colville, comes into English literature and history, 
occupying much of Scene 3 of Act 4 of Shakespear's Henry LV,. pt.-2. He is called 
there 'that famous rebel and valorous knight’ and Falstaff brags to Prince John of 
Lancaster, son of Henry IV 'I have in my pure and immaculate valour taken 
(prisoner) Sir John Colville, a most furious knight and valorous enemy. yi ne 
luckless Sir John was duly executed at Durham in 1405 (despite Shakespeare's 
preference to York as the place of execution! ) for his part in the Yorkshire 
rebellion of Bishop Scrope, 


His daughter, Jean, married William Mauleverer, whose ancestor, Sir 
Richard Mauleverer, had been made by William I ‘Master of the Forests, Chases 
and Parks North of the Trent’. 


The precise bounds of the Arncliffe Park are not always obvious, The 
Guisborough Chartulery (11,292) in giving the boundaries between the Priory lands 
and those of Rievaulx and Mount Grace, describes the line as going ‘towards the 
North by the stone wall above the Moor Brow up to the Park of Arncliffe and then 
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following the park wall down towards the West to the river’. On the Moor Brow 
above Arncliffe is the curiously-named Casten Dyke coinciding closely with the 
Parish boundary. This looks very much like a park pale and on the dyke is a 
gap called 'Coploaf Gate’ (a 'coploaf' is a large natural stone). Along part of 
the Casten Dyke are the remains of a very considerable stone wall built of 
unusually large stones. 


At the bottom of Arncliffe Wood is Park House and close to it are distinct 
fragments of ditch and wall. Fields in the locality were called in the 18th 
century 'Hither Deer Park', ‘Middle Deer Park' etc. (Whellan, 2, 273). On the 
other hand the area of Arncliffe Wood plus the meadows at the base only amounts 
to some 500 acres, certainly nothing like the area applied for in the licence 
application, To reach such a figure it would be necessary to include a suitably 
sized area at the top and such an entity exists in the estate now owned by the 
National Trust. Indeed this upland tract does seem to have an enclosing ditch 
and bank along the Osmotherly road, It may be that the park at Arncliffe 
developed in two stages, the first one at the time of the Guisborough survey, 
limited by the Casten Dyke, later to be extended to the full permitted acreage, 
Or, perhaps more likely, these two stages may have been reversed. ‘The park 
is not shown on the 16 - 17th century maps. 


There is a very full account of the history of Ingleby Arncliffe in the 
Yorks, Arch, Journal, Vol. 16, 161. 


INGLEBY GREENHOWE PARK near Stokesley Map Ref: 596 054 
PLACE NAMES PERSISTING: Park Plantation, Park Wood, Pig Park 


In the short distance between Kildale and the head of Bilsdale, some four 
or five miles, there are at least three major deer parks, Kildale, Ingleby 
Greenhowe and Greenhowe itself, all belonging to different families. This 
tendency to ‘clump’ deer parks in close proximity was very noticeable in the 
medieval scene. This was doubtless largely due to the terrain but may have 
had a quasi-political motive too. 


Ingleby (Greenhowe) Manor (the house is still in very active use) belonged 
for centuries to the Eure family (who also owned Ayton Castle) until 1608 when 
the then Lord Eure sold the estate to Sir David Foules, who also acquired the 
nearby Greenhowe Park (Graves' Hist, of Cleveland, 255). The Deed of 
Conveyance discloses that ‘there were also anciently two extensive deer parks, 
called the Red Deer Park and the Fallow Deer Park but the deer which we 
conceive were never numerous, have been destroyed and much of the enclosed 
grounds is now laid open to the adjoining common’, Certainly there is no 
mention of the park on the then current maps, but the park pale, a well-built 
stone wall, is clearly shown on the modern O.S. maps, 
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This wall comes down the hillside ina most rambling manner, everywhere 
the nearly complete pale is strangely erratic. At the bottom of the hill near the 
hamlet of Bankfoot, it turns to the north and continues along the road-side. It 
then loops round towards the manor house and would appear to make a second 
enclosure, possibly the old Fallow Deer Park, The Red Deer would be confined 
to the wilder hillside park. 


The wall in part is quite remarkable, so well preserved that it must have 
been restored from time to time. At times it climbs a 45° s!mpe but the stone 
courses are always strictly horizontal, It is 1.3m wide at the bottom with a 
pronounced batter and is frequently 2 to 2.5m high, occasionally more. Near 
the top is a more or less continuous course of protruding stones on both sides, 
to make it more difficult for the deer to jump over. A number of protruding 
stones lower down have been presumably left to assist the park-keepers and 
foresters to climb the wall (See Fig.). These features have not been seen 
elsewhere, 


An area adjacent to Ingleby Manor is still called the Pig Park - the 
enclosure where the pigs, normally at large in the forest and the park, were 
confined during the fence month, the time of the birth of the young deer. Such 
enclosures were commonplace. 


No licence to empark at Ingleby Arncliffe has been traced but there was 
a grant of Free Warren to Hugh de Eure in 1291. Edward II in 1323 spent a 
night at Ingleby Manor during his well-known North Riding hunting trip Gee 
Whorlton Park). The park is not shown on the Saxton or Speed maps. 


LEALHOLM PARK Map Ref: 781 073 
PLACE NAMES PERSISTING: Park House, Hall Park Farm, Underpark 


The Lelum family lived at Lealholm (then spelt Lelum) from the 11th 
to 16th cent. taking their surname from that of their estate as was commonly 
done in Normantimes. Lealholm was part of the Danby Fee. The Lelums 
presumably lived at what is now called Lealholm Hall but over the centuries this 
house has deteriorated from a manor capable of supporting an extensive deer 
park to a medium-sized farm house, largely of 19th cent. construction. As far 
back as 1686 Lealholm Hall is referred to as a 'messuage or farmhouse’ (V.C.H. 
LAB EG A 


The park, judging by place-name evidence, lay to the east of the hall. 
To the south-east, on the north bank of the River Esk, is a prominent bank some 
1.5m high and 2-300m. long. This may have been part of the park pale but 
equally it may have been constructed as a flood-bank. 


Between the hall and the Stonegate Beck to the east, the map shows a long 
N-S linear earthwork. This proves to be dramatically impressive and very unlike 
the typical park pale. Enquiries showed that this bank is the line of the proposed 
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and partly-built railway designed to bring the iron-ore down to the main L,N.E.R. 
line east of Lealholm village. The earthwork is locally known as the Paddywaggle 
(or some variant of the name) because, it is said, the engineer in charge of the 
operation was an Irishman - an interesting example of place-name origins, 


The park limit in this direction was probably along the Stonegate Beck, 
though there is now no sign ofa pale bank, At least there are no ‘park’ place 
names east of the beck. The southern entrance to the park would seem to have 
been at Underpark and Stonegate hamlet may well represent the northern approach, 
One would have expected an entrance to the west from the direction of the hall but 
there is no visible evidence for this. Near Underpark is a farm bearing the 
- significant name of Southgate, 


Lealholm Park was very close to the most eastern of the Danby Castle 
complex of parks and it has been argued that the Lealholm area was merely an 
extension of the Danby Park (Canon Atkinson thought so; ) but the evidence points 
with reasonable clarity to Lealholm having been a separate enclosure with a 
different owner. It is doubtful whether the park survived the departure of the 
Lelum family, it is not shown on the 16th - 17th cent. maps. 


MULGRAVE PARK near WHITBY Map Ref: 845 125 
PLACE NAMES PERSISTING: The Park, Park Lodge 


The medieval castle of the de Mauley family at Mulgrave (and very 
probably the earlier Norman Castle of the Fossards) had a number of parks, of 
which that at Cucket Nook (earlier Cuckwald) was the nearest. In the 
Inquisition Post-Mortem of Peter de Mauley in 1308, is mention of ‘a park two 
leagues in extent', This seems to have been the Cucket Park, it is shown on 
Saxton's map of 1577 as Mulgrave Park and this was probably its name before the 
present castle was built in the 18th cent, and a new home park created nearby. 


The pale line of this later park is clearly seen as a belt of trees to the 
west of the present castle and to the north of the medieval one, The line curves 
from the Lythe-Ugthorpe road (on which stands a house called Park Lodge) down 
to the river which forms the southern boundary. The eastern part of the enclosure 
is called the Near Park and the western part, the Far Park, Whitaker (1850) says 
that Mulgrave Park then consisted of 152 acres and possessed only 30 fallow deer. 
Summary: the present Mulgrave Home Park is a 18th cent, prestige structure, 


NOR MANBY PARK near PICKERING Map Ref: 733 820 
PLACE NAMES PERSISTING: None known 


In the time of Henry I when much of the country was turned into royal 
hunting forest, the King granted the new Abbey of St. Mary, York, recently 
removed from Lastingham, the forestership of the Forest of Spaunton, usually 
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defined as the land between the rivers Dove and Seven; the king retaining only the 
tithe of the venison, both flesh and hide, killed therein (V.C.H. 1, 542), This 
was a common. economical method of getting the royal forests administered 
locally at no cost to the royal purse. 


The Abbot, though in nominal possession of the land, was still subject to 
the feudal Forest Law and when he enclosed 80 acres of meadowland in 
Normanby Marsh (part of Spaunton Forest) presumably for cultivation, he fell 
foul of the king and was ordered to forfeit the area in question as he had not 
received prior permission (N.R.R.S. II, 173). Later however he was allowed 
to re-enclose the land 'with a deep dyke or in any other way' (N.R.R.S. IIE, 118). 


This enclosure however does not refer to the Abbot's: park which was on 
high land on Normanby Hill, then wooded. In 1337 the Abbot of St. Mary's was 
able to produce to the Justices who perambulated the Royal Forests at irregular 
intervals, a deed dated 1204 issued by King John at Winchester, permitting the 
then abbot to enclose his wood at Normanby and make a park there which he was 
to hold ‘peaceably, freely and quietly as a free park to do therein what he would’. 
He was also granted the liberty to hunt the hare and fox in the royal forests 
throughout Yorkshire freely and without contradiction from anyone, No-one 
under the pain of forfeiture (of his land) was to hinder the abbot from exercising 
these rights (N.R.R.S. IV 98). 


The manor and privileges remained with St. Mary's until the Dissolution, 
but the area was still called the 'Abbot's Park' a century later’(VoCVH 1,542). 
There is mention in the Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1429 - 56, of the Abbot's Park at 
Spaunton but this doubtless refers to the Normanby Park within the Forest of 
Spaunton, It is clear that not every Abbot of St. Mary's appreciated these 
privileges for the Abbot Savaric leased the park to an outsider for 40/- a year! 


The park pale at Normanby is, in parts, most impressive and quite 
unlike what might be considered a typical pale. It is particularly well defined 
to the south and west. The development of the later village has destroyed it 
elsewhere, It consists of two parallel ditches nearly 2m. deep (and of course 
considerably deeper originally) and enclosing a 10m wide flat-topped bank. 

This bank is so wide that it must have accommodated either a double fence or 
wall (there is no sign of the latter and there is no local source of stone) or a very 
thick thorn hedge. There is a very similar pale at near-by Sinnington Park and 
the two are probably of the same period and perhaps the same builder. Being so 
unusually sophisticated they doubtless represent a late re-designing of the park 
pales in the 15th - 16th cents. Apart from the double ditches the pales at 
Normanby and Sinnington are unusual in that they consist largely of straight lines 
and abrupt turns rather than the vague unplanned curves of most earlier pales, 


Surprisingly there are no known ‘park’ place-names at Normanby nor at 
other near-by parks. 
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A NOTE ON THE EARLY MAPS OF YORKSHIRE IN THAT THEY RELATE TO THE 
MEDIEVAL DEER PARK 


Up to the middle of the 16th century, maps of this country, the production 
of which had been greatly stimulated by the invention of printing and of engraving 
on wood or copper, had been based on the maps of Ptolemy, the Greek 
cartographer of the 2nd century A.D. These maps were archaic to say the 
least; the only Yorkshire towns shown on the map of England published in 1540 
and printed at Basle, were York, Hull, Scarborough (?) and Boroughbridge (7). 


The Dutch however had become very successful as cartographers by the 
mid-16th century and many early maps of this country originated in Holland. 
In England Christopher Saxton, a Yorkshireman, founded the English School and 
established the tradition of County maps. The County unit persisted in English 
map-making from Elizabeth I to Victoria and only gave way under the pressure 
of ever-increasing public mobility. 


County cartography began with the remarkable surveys of Saxton (of 
Dunningley near Leeds). The accuracy of these maps, especially compared with 
earlier efforts, is almost incredible and one finds it a fascinating mental 
exercise, to try to imagine just how Saxton managed to acquire his detailed 
information ........ presumably from horse-back! 


The Saxton maps, re-inforced by the work of John Speed, a few decades 
later, formed the basis of English cartography for centuries; they were 
shamelessly copied and innumerable editions were printed. It is surprising to 
find such an early demand from the public for County maps, 


As far as Deer Parks are concerned, the first edition of Saxton’s Atlas did 
not show them (1577) although woods, some of which were emparked, were plainly 
shown. The 1607 reprint, engraved by William Hole of Bramley near Leeds (the 
earliest English engraver of music on copper plates) does include parks as did all 
subsequent editions, 


Between 1605 and 1610 and in particular in the latter year, John Speed 
issued his famous and beautifully engraved County maps, the best known of all 
the early English maps. They were partly (and openly) copied from the Saxton 
survey with many new details added and others improved. They clearly show a 
multiplicity of deer parks, those presumably which were still functioning in 
Elizabethan times. 


English maps for almost the next two centuries were all based on the surveys 
of Saxton and Speed, but in 1771-2 Thomas Jefferys published an entirely new 
survey from which most succeeding maps were taken down to the Ordnance Survey 
in 1815-17. The Jefferys survey gives an enormous amount of detail, it shows 
‘Gentlemen's Country Seats’ with their attendant prestige parks but of the old 
medieval deer parks there is little sign,their days were over. 


A full account of the maps of Yorkshire from 1577 to 1900 is to be found in 
Vol. 86 (1933) of the Record Series of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 
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ARCHAEQLOGICAL INDEX FOR NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 1977-78 
LL LLL LL CN EACLE RE SEC SEP O AS nteaan es ometipre ertttneneetetantnestenee omgstresenandite 


To enable this annual gazetteer to be as complete and up-to-date as 
possible brief accounts of excavations, fieldwork and the discovery of chance finds 
Should be forwarded without delay to the Editor of the Index, Mr. D. Smith, 31 
Greenlands Road, Pickering. The Editor wishes to thank all the contributors to 
the present index. 


The entries are arranged under the name of the civil parish in which they 
occur and the parishes are listed alphabetically, 


BROTTON, CLEVELAND : 
COUNCIL PLAYING FIELD NZ 692198 


Mr, S.K, Chapman reports that during 1977 the Guisborough and District 
Archaeological Society continued the excavation of this site (see T ransactions, No. 
20, (1977) 40-1. More of the ground plan of the building previously recorded was 
revealed and, as before, the pottery finds were probably of 13th/14th century date. 


EASINGTON, CLEVELAND 
BOULBY ALUM WORKS NZ 752197 


Mr. S.K, Chapman reports on the 1977 excavations at the New Works 
site by the Cleveland Industrial Archaeology Society (see Transactions, No, 20 
977),.41). 


Sections cut into a large pyramid-shaped heap, which forms a prominent 
feature in the area of calcining clamp bases, revealed that it was composed of 
sandstones mixed with soft grey shales and lumps of yellow/brown clay. Some of 
the stones showed taces of burning, which suggests that the mound may represent 
a dump of the waste materials used to line the clamps of alum shales during firing 
to produce higher internal temperatures, 


Examination of a sandstone-lined steeping pit showed that it was 66cm. 
deep at the west end and 92cm, at the east, thus creating a slope to drain off the 
alum liquors. 


EAST NEWTON AND LAYSTHORPE, NY SE 648800 


Mrs. G. Wood of Harome has found several post-medieval sherds and 
other artefacts on the site of a former cottage. Amongst the sherds were a thick 
rim, 18cm diameter, in stony-buff fabric with internal glaze, pieces of 17th/18th 
century date platters, a rim (possibly from a jug) with external green glaze, and 
part of a splayed out base. The other finds included a piece of green glass, some 
roofing tile, an iron knife, and 6 flints of grey wold flint, two showing traces of 
working, (Reported by Mr. R.H. Hayes). 
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EGTON NY 
ROMAN FORT, LEASE RIGG NZ 814042 


An area inside the putative fort, south of the lane leading to Grosmont, 
was examined during continued excavations under the direction of Mr. B. R, 
Hartley in August 1978. The following is his interim report and plan: 


The east rampart, like the west one examined in 1976 (see Transactions 
No. 20, (1977), 42-3), hada stone bottoming at the front and was rather over 15 
feet wide. It had been terraced into the natural slope. Solid turf at the front and 
back enclosed a mixed core with some large boulders. The profile at the back 
sloped at some 25° from the vertical and had a turf offset. 


Immediately behind the rampart was a small building with post-trenches 
(a), It probably belonged to the initial occupation, since the fillings of its 
trenches were very clean. There were no posts for its east wall and the 
structure must have been a lean-to on the back of the rampart. It was succeeded 
by a second, larger building (b) whose limits were not found. Both buildings are 
likely to have been cook-houses to judge by the quantities of charcoal and burnt 
clay associated with them. A final demolition-pit over the buildings produced 
black-burnished ware of an early type. 


An unmetalled intervallum separated @) and (b) from a granary (c) with 
un-squared posts 8 to 9 inches in diameter set in east-west trenches with clean 
fillings. This structure was only 13 feet 6 inches wide: its length cannot now be 
deduced because of the modern lane. 


A building south of the granary (d) has so far too fragmentary a plan to 
settle its purpose. It had very wide post-trenches, no doubt because of the 
problems caused by rock and large boulders in the subsoil. The trenches 
produced occupation material and was cut through an earlier pit. It had been 
altered by the insertion of at least one partition wall, 


The remaining building investigated (e) hada series of small rooms 
apparently arranged around a courtyard. If it was symmetrical about the long 
axis of the fort, as is likely, it is probably to be identified as the praetorium., 


Enough is now known about the site to be confident that Lease Rigg is a 
more-or-less normal auxiliary fort. Its area (2.7 acres) is below the usual 
standard for a cohors quingenaria peditata, but not seriously so, Its internal 
dispositions will inevitably have been peculiar because of its shape, but the 
arrangements are becoming clearer. 


Aerial photographs show the ditch to be continuous along the short sides 
and show no break south of the lane. The absence of gates south of the lane now 
seems certain from the 1978 work. The granary is likely to have been in the 
central range, so that it probably flanked the principia (f, for its suggested 
position), with another granary inside the west rampart. The position of the 
east gate, suggested as under the lane, makes sense in such a reconstruction, 
but more work is clearly needed to confirm the idea. It will be noted that the 
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fragment of building located in the north part of the fort in 1976 is consistent with 
a longitudinal barracks, which again would make sense with the suggested gates. 


Some black-burnished ware shows that occupation must have continued 
down to the 120s. The initial date is still uncertain. Although some of the 
recent pottery seems to be early-Flavian, it does not help us to choose between 
the 70s or early 80s. 


Much flint, mainly flakes, but with one or two worked pieces, was 
found in Roman and later contexts. No prehistoric features were observed. 


Suecessive boundary ditches earlier than the existing lane and diverging 
south from it were found to cut the Roman levels. The later one was probably 
filled when the lane was made, the earlier produced some late green- glazed 
pottery. 


The topsoil and all the post-Roman features contained much iron slag, 
A few small fragments also appeared in the Roman levels, but were seemingly 
always associated with mole-runs. There is now nothing to suggest metal- 
working in the Roman period. 


Now that Lease Rigg is seen to be an auxiliary fort, the further 
implications need brief consideration. In the first place, intermediate sites 
between it and York (or Malton) must be sought. Camp D at Cawthorn may be 
relevant and a site on the upper Foss might be in question too. Nor can Lease 
Rigg be the northern terminus of a system, A fort or forts must be sought at 
Whitby and perhaps along the coast to the Tees estuary. 


EGTON, NY 
WHEELDALE GILL Area Centred SE 795994 


A group of about 60 stony cairns was located by Mr. D. Smith in March 
1978 on a south-facing slope of Egton High Moor, north-west of the confluence 
of Wheeldale Gill and Collier Gill. Lying between the 675 and 775 foot contours, 
the cairns are distributed over an area of approximately 12 acres, The group 
was surveyed by Messrs. D. Smith and C.J. Ladley in May 1978 and will form 
the subject of a detailed report in a forthcoming Transactions. 


FARNDALE EAST, NY 
EAST OF DICK WOOD SE 660991 


A small group of pits, 6 to 8 feet in diameter and 4 to 6 feet in depth, 
was noted by Messrs. R.H. Hayes, Wm. Best and C.J. Ladley in an intake to 
the east of Dick Wood at the head of Dike Slack. One was open and went into a 
layer of shale, Later in July 1978, John S. Owen descended this opening and 
found that it led to a main tunnel with side drifts off it, at a depth of 15 to 18 feet 
below the surface. The tunnel, 5 feet high and 4 feet wide, was blocked by 
fallen shale and had water flowing through it. 


Mr. Herbert Carter, who lived for many years at Menthorpe House just 
below the pits, said that they were jet holes (confirmed later by Professor J.E, 
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Hemingway), but he did not know when they had been worked. The Farndale Hunt 
lost 3 or 4 of its pack in them on one occasion, and the huntsman said that 
underground drifts occurred all over the intake. 


OAK BECK SE 651998 


Also in July 1978, Messrs. R.H. Hayes and John S, Owen examined three 
large shale tips (published on the Ordnance Survey 6-inch map as 'Old Workings’) 
at the head of Oak Beck, NNE of Lendersfield House. These, too, are the result 
of jet working, and an open shaft, waterlogged at 8 to 9 feet down, was noted. 


HOVINGHAM, NY SE 665760 


A brass rowel spur of early/mid 14th century date was found by Mr. 
W.J. Marwood while walking along a footpath to the west of Hovingham Park, 
The rowel is missing, and the short shank is connected to the curving side arms 
by a bulb decorated with small incisions. The object was identified by Mr. 
Adrian Havercroft of Verulamium Museum, St. Albans, and presented by the 
finder to the Ryedale Folk Museum, 


HUTTON BUSCEL, NY 
MOOR CLOSES SE 959872 


A fragment of a pale blue-green glass bangle with an inlaid diagonal dark 
blue and white cord, now in the Grantham Collection, Driffield, was found by 
Messrs, C. and E. Grantham while field walking in the Moor Closes on the east 
side of the Great Moor Road in the early 1960's. The fragment is 41mm long, 
semi-circular in section, 1lmm wide and 7mm thick, with an internal diameter 
of about 44mm. Another glass bangle was found nearby in 1976 (see 
Transactions, No. 20 (1977), 43-4). 


HUTTON-LE-HOLE, NY 
BECK GARTH SE 704901 


While digging in the north-east corner of his garden at Beck Garth, Mr. 
R.H. Hayes has found three pieces of grey flint and a scraper below the yellow 
subsoil, over which were several medieval sherds including a light buff rim of 
Norman type. Other finds from this garden have been recorded in these 
Transactions, 


KEPWICK, NY 
KEPWICK MOOR SE 48799232 


A heather-clad round barrow, 10m in diameter and 0.7m high, was 
identified by Messrs. G.W. Goodall and D. Smith in August 1978. Unrecorded 
previously, the mound has a deep central pit. 
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KIRKBYMOORSIDE, NY 
COWLDYKE SE 705827 


Re-used pieces of cruck blades and a rigg-tree were seen by Mr, Bert 
Frank, Curator of the Ryedale Folk Museum, during the demolition of a barn and 
wheelshed at Cowldyke. A stone from the barn was dated L9G cong Vea EL 
Hayes equates Cowldyke with the COLDIC of the Rievaulx Charter of 1154-62, 


HIGH HAGG FARM SE 680879 


The broken end of a bronze brooch has been found by Mr. Tony Clark 
of Kirkbymoorside ina field to the north-east of High Hagg Farm, The fragment 
may be from a dragonesque S-type brooch, or from a later cruciform brooch (cf. 
an example from Benwell in Arch, Acliana, 4th Series, Vol. AUT, pt. IV, (1-93 6), 
120). The wings on the foot of this brooch resemble the heads of birds, and the 
piece from High Hagg Farm is similar. 


Air photographs taken by Mr. A. L. Pacitto in 1976 (TP/100A, Nos. 8, 
9 and 9A) indicate a large rectangular ditched enclosure with a smaller rectangular 
enclosure inside it in the same area as the above find. Messrs. R.H. Hayes and 
G.W. Goodall walked over the site in October 1976 and found 3 or 4 medieval 
sherds, 1 possible Romano-British sherd and 2 oyster shells. Other Romano- 
British sherds were found at Hagg Nook (SE 680876) by the late Mr. C. Potter in 
- the period 1939-46, 


VIVERS HILL SE 700868 


A ribbed, round-sectioned jug handle in orange fabric with green 
glaze, probably of 13th/14th century date, has been found on recent ploughing by 
Mr. Brian Allen of Kirkbymoorside, 


LASTINGHAM, NY 
HIGH ASKEW SE 74749152 


Re-used pieces of cruck blades and rigg-trees were noted, by Mr. 
R.H, Hayes and others, in a sheep-house built on the site of the earlier High 
Askew Farm-house (the present farm-house was built after 1853), 


MIDDLE ASKEW SE 74459077 


The site of Middle Askew (shown to consist of a farm-house with a barn 
and an orchard on the Ordnance Survey 6-inch map of 1853) was examined by Mr. 
R.H. Hayes and Mrs. M.K. Allison. Now only the wall footings of the house, 
the north gable wall of the barn and some of the trees in the orchard survive, 

The house, with walls 0.6 to 0.8m thick, measured 12m in length x 5m in width 
and was possibly of four bays with an outshut to the west. 
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LE VISHAM, NY 
LE VISHAM MOOR SE 84469408 


A heather-clad round barrow, 10m in diameter and 0.7m high, was 
identified and surveyed by Mr. D. Smith in July 1978. Lying approximately 380m 
west of Gallows Dike and 50m north of the track from Saltersgate to Levisham 
village, the mound has been disturbed slightly at the centre. 


LOFTUS, CLEVELAND 
NORTH OF UPTON NZ 73801947 


In October 1978 Messrs. D.J. Brooke and D, Smith saw the upper stone of 
a beehive quern lying on the top of the wall on the east side of the footpath from 
Upton to Gallihowe at the south-west corner of the third field north of the road. 
It is 113 inches in diameter and 74inches high, with a funnel-shaped hopper 5 3/8 
inches in diameter and 2 3/8 inches deep, and two opposing handle-holes. Now in 
the possession of the farmer, Mr. W. Garbutt of Street Houses Farm. 


NEWTON, NY 
NW OF HOWLGATE NAB SE 820894 


A knife made from a flake of light grey to white Wold flint was found by 
Mr. Wm. Best of Pickering while field walking to the north-west of Howlgate Nab 
in March 1978, It measures 90mm in length x 30mm maximum width tapering to 
a point and is worked on one side, Other flakes were found in the vicinity. 


PICKERING, NY 
COSTA BECK SE 776809 


In the period 1975-77, Messrs. R.H. Hayes and R.S. Close retrieved a 
quantity of Iron Age pottery, numerous animal bones and other artefacts from the 
banks of the Costa Beck. The other finds included: 


(1) a fragment of a lower quern-stone, originally 13 inches in diameter and 
4 inches thick, identified by Professor J.E. Hemingway as massive 
channel sandstone, 


(2) a mass of opaque glass slag 
(3) fused stones and iron slag, probably part of a small furnace 
(4) part of a triangular clay loom-weight, identified by Mr. Jeffrey May of 


Nottingham University Archaeology Department 


(5) a large red deer antler, very neatly cut at the tines and end, with four 
perforated holes from which an oval had been extracted. 


Mr. Hayes was told by Mr. T.C.M. Brewster that in 1955 he had found a 
blue glass bead at the old site on Costa Beck (see Y.A. F.80,- (1930) 9157472), 
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ROSEDALE EAST, NY 
REEKING GILL NZ 69300085 


In May 1978 Dr. R. W. Brown and Mr, D. Smith noted two rough-out 
millstones, both measuring 1m in diameter and 0,15 to 0.2m in thickness, at the 
head of He valley of Reeking Gill on the area damaged by a severe moorland fire 
in 1976. 


ROSEDALE HEAD | | NZ 686006 


In June 1978 Messrs. D, Smith and C.J. Ladley identified and surveyed 
a railway navvies' temporary encampment situated on a south-west facing slope, 
below the Rosedale East Branch, between Castle Crag and Green Head Brow. The 
turf-built foundations of seven buildings were noted, six measuring 28 x 5m with 
central divisions and the seventh 12 x 5m. Construction of the Rosedale East 
Branch was begun in 1864 and the line was opened on August 18th, 1865 (see 
Rosedale Mines and Railway, Scarborough & District Arch, Society Research - 
Report No. 9, (1974), 21- =2); so this encampment would have been occupied 
within that period. 


SCALBY, NY 
NEWBY NURSERIES TA 016902 


Mrs. R.M. Palmer reports that a selection of green-glazed pottery of 
14th/15th century date has been deposited in the Scarborough Museum. The 
sherds, ina sandy pinkish-buff fabric, include 4 jug handles (3 round-sectioned 
and grooved, and the other a strap with incised lattice Steel! lv rim 
bases and 2 wall fragments. 


SCARBOROUGH, NY 
NORTH STREET TA 043887 


Excavation work, in advance of the proposed North Street/St. Thomas 
Street link road scheme, commenced on the site of Nos. 15 and 15a North Street. 
Two large trenches were opened up, covering a total area of 72 square metres, 
The area proved generally disappointing as the whole site had been disturbed by 
cellars and back-filled. The only advantage of the excavation lay in the © 
discovery that nothing of archaeological importance would be destroyed at that 
point, 


Further investigation is being carried out on an area of cobbling to the 
north-east of the site, 


Building works carried out at Hintons warehouse in conjunction with the 
development scheme revealed human remains, which may be up to 500 years old. 
The foundation trench revealed 3 distinctive layers beneath the concrete flooring, 
The earliest layer, in which the bones lay, was organic clay. This was sealed 
by a thin layer of carbon which represented burning at some stages. Above this 
a line of large cobbles set in sand appeared to run in a south-easterly direction, 
possibly a street. No dating evidence was found beneath the cobbling. 
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It would appear that the area of great archaeological interest lies to the 
east of the site where the building works may hit the boundary wall of the medieval 
St. Thomas' Church, (Reported by Mrs. R.M. Palmer), 


SNILESWORTH, NY SE 50429465 
WHEAT BECK 


In December 1977 Messrs, R.H. Hayes and Wm, Best noted an iron slag 
heap, approximately 3m x 2m and 1.2m high, on the north bank of Wheat Beck. 


SPAUNTON, NY ; 
BANK TOP CORNER COTTAGE SE 72258990 


A large cook-pot rim, 32cm in diameter, ina sooty buff ware of Staxton/ 
Potter Brompton type and probably of 12th/13th century date, was found by Mrs. 
A, Milestone while digging her garden. (Reported by Mr. R.H. Hayes). 


THORNTON RISEBOROUGH, NY 
ORCHARD HILL SE 74758235 


This site on the south-west slope of Orchard Hill, to the west of Wandale 
Lane, was suspected to be the location of the deserted medieval village of 
Thornton Riseborough after a mound on the side of the lane was sectioned in 
1945 (see Wade's Causeway, Scarborough & District Arch. Soc, Research Report 
No, 4, (1964), 28). The site was recommended for scheduling in 1947-50, but 
the then Ministry of Works rejected it as unimportant. 


In October 1977 the farmer, Mr. George Marton, cut a series of 
drainage trenches across the field (called 'The kilns’ in 1850), and these 
produced large quantities of potsherds, bones and stone and some iron slag. 

He gave permission for a rescue excavation to take place before ploughing in 
March 1978, A prominent nettle-covered mound was chosen as much stonework 
and pottery had come from the drainage trench cutting it. Despite bad weather 
and sticky Kimmeridge clay, a voluntary force, directed by Mr. R.H. Hayes, 
continued work through the winter, strippinganarea 18x12m. The incomplete 
foundations of a building with a curious apse-like feature (possibly some kind of 
chimney breast) was revealed, containing two well-laid hearths of pitched 
cobbles and two ovens, To the east of the building and curving around its south- 
east side was a well-made kerbed causeway, 1.5 to2m wide. Pottery finds 
ranged from 13th to 17th century in date, including the previously recorded 
Malling Maiolica ware and Martincamp flask (see Transactions, No. 20, (1977), 
39). Metalwork was plentiful all over the site, including knives, awls, buckles, 
horse and bullock shoes, a spur, a bill-hook, strips of lead and a small lead 
ampulla or pilgrim's flask of a type described by William Langland in his Vision 
of Piers the Ploughman, written c. 1370. Bones were numerous including part 
of a human jaw, a tooth and two femur heads, and bones from 14 different species 
ofanimals. Both oyster and cockle-shells were found. A few flints, including 
a large scraper and a knife flake, were recovered from the lower clay. 
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A full report on the site is being prepared. 


WESTERDALE, NY 
BLACK HAGG BECK NZ 62210327 


In February 1977 Mr. R.S. Close showed Mr. R.H. Hayes a site on the 
north-east bank of Black Hagg Beck where he thought an attempt had been made to 
smelt iron using the local moor coal. At the south-east end of the spoil heap 
from an old coal bell-pit was a semi-circular stone-built hearth, 2m in diameter 
with a surround of rough local sandstone, 2 to 3 courses deep and up to 0.55m 
high, on its north and north-east sides, and a flagged base. Some stones on the 
north-east and east sides appeared to be the first course of a corbelled dome. 
Limited clearing revealed that the surround and hearth floor were burnt, and 
much coal rubble and shale and many pieces of iron ore, but no iron slag, lay on 
the floor. It was apparent that the stones of the surround were mortared 
together. 


The hearth is unique, so far, as an attempt to roast iron ore at a date 
long after the medieval smelting period, John Wood at Fangdale Beck is said 
to have smelted his own iron ore in the 19th century (see History of Helmsley, 
p.179), but in 1968 Wm. Ainsley told Mr. Hayes that this was not true, 


At NZ 61980342, 270m north-west of the site, near Armouth Wath, 
are the ruins of a row of 4 small cottages, now used as sheep-folds. Mr. 
Close said that they were reputed to have been used by coal-miners in the late 
18th/early 19th century, and that a ruin to the west of them, on the north bank 
of Rowantree Gill, was a smithy. This building measures 8.7 x 5m and hasa 
stone trough at its north-east end. 


OBITUARY 
ROWLAND S,. CLOSE of Kildale 


The recent death of Rowland S. Close at the age of 70 has deprived the 
Society of one of its best friends. His archaeological activities were wide- 
ranging, from exploring the Ryedale Windypits to work on the gravehills of the 
High Moors, but the main result of his life-work was to put Kildale on the 
archaeological map with finds extending from the Neolithic to the late Medieval 
period. 


A full appreciation of the work of Rowland Close from his personal 
friend, Raymond Hayes, will be included in the next Transactions, 
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